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ALL RIGHT, Mr. Editor; zinc is the thing 
for numbering-tags. 


So HuBER has been going breakfastless 
for years. He’s a husky-looking chap to be 
starved after that fashion. [I have also a 
niece who is a no-breakfast fiend, and she 
is the picture of health.—Eb. } 


THE RETIREMENT of Editor Bertrand, of 
Revue Internationale, will be to me as to 
mapy others a real personal loss. [See 
what Frank Benton says in Pickings in 
_ in regard to Editor Bertrand.— 

D. 


‘* A WISE MAN seldom changes his mind: 
a fool, never.’’ I don’t want to be in the 
fool class, so I’m going to change my mind. 
I’m not going to vote for E. R. Root for di- 
rector, but for that jolly Canuck, William 
McEvoy. He’s a good one. 


THANKS, Mr. Editor, for the full infor- 
mation about that automatic smoker, page 
1000. It’s worth a good bit, sometimes, to 
know that we don’t want a thing. An old- 
fashioned automatic smoker is a pan con- 
taining a smudge- fire on the windward side 
of the hive. But give me a good bellows 
smoker. 


H. J. SCHROCK, I think that ‘‘old bee- 
keeper ’’ did not observe closely enough if 
he thcught the circle of bees kept the queen 
from laying, page 1012. This is probably 
what jou will find: Whenever a queen re- 
mains still long enough, a circle is formed, 
facing the queen. The queen does not re- 
main still because the circle is about her; 
but the circle remains because the queen is 
still. The instant the queen makes the 
slightest signal to pass on, the circle opens 
up for her free passage. 


S. J. RICHARD reports in Revue [nterna- 
tionale that for three consecutive years a 
colony with its entrance at the top of the 
hive did not swarm, while a colony beside 
it with entrance below swarmed. He then 
changed the lower entrance to the top, and 
sinc2 then, six years, neither colony has 
swarmed. [It does not seem possible that 
the mere location of the entrance could have 
any effect upon this question of swarming. 
This experiment is interesting ; but it would 
be more interesting if it worked in the same 
way in the case of 100 colonies.—ED. } 


I’VE READ, several times over, that item 
of inspector Hinckley, page 1014. If he can 
cure foul brood by merely spraying formal- 
dehyde on the hive-floor three times at in- 
tervals of two weeks, it’s a big, a very big, 
thing. It’s hard to believe that the mi- 
crobes can be killed without killing the 
bees; yet it may be possible. I suppose it 
is not necessary to kill the spores, on the sup- 
position that four weeks after the first treat- 
ment they have all germinated. [If the 
plan described by inspector Hinckley shall 
work equally well with others it certainly 
will be ‘‘a very big thing.’’ I hope we can 
get reports from others next spring or sum- 
mer.—ED. ] 


I sPENT some time polishing up that 
wheelbarrow Straw, p. 996, and patted my- 
self cn the back for having got off a good 
joke. Along comes the editor and spoils it 
all by saying I’ve made another slip. And 
now I’m distressed to know whether the 
joke is on me or him. Perhaps I deserve 
punishment for not labeling my jokes. 
|Your joke would have been transparent, 
doctor, if you had not put in that clause, 
‘‘wheeling one another.’’ I told Stenog 
that I was sure it was one of your unlabel- 
ed jokes; but we finally agreed that the 
disclaimer threw that out of possibility. 
Next time, polish your jokesa little more 
and they will pass muster.—ED. ] 


SLOW LIQUEFYING will keep honey ina 
liquid condition longer than if it be lique- 
fied in a few hours. If you don’t want to 
spoil the flavor, heat it in water no hotter 
than you can hold your hand in. Yes, I 
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know I’m guilty of plagiarism in writing 
that, because it was said on p. 1002. But 
it’s important enough to be said over again. 
When I read, ‘‘not much hotter than you 
can bear your hand in,’’ I said, ‘‘ That’s 
pretty cool, Bro. Aikin.’’ I put a thermom- 
eter into a dish of water, put my hand in 
the water, and poured in hot water till it 
was too hot for comfort. I found I could 
hold my hand still in the water at 122°. 
The washwoman happened to be here, and 
she could stand 145° for any length of time. 
I could stand 145° for about two seconds. 
So instead of saying ‘‘ not much hotter ’’ I 
now prefer to say ‘‘no hotter.’’ Another 
point: If the heating is done before any 
granulating occurs, I ¢hink the results will 
be better than if the honey be first allowed 
to granulate. [I think there is something 
in this.—Eb. ] 


SUPERSEDURE CELLS are sometimes start- 
ed over larve in worker-cells, page 1012. 
That’s new. Have you seen that, Mr. Ed- 
itor, with a laying queen still in the 
hive? [I based my statement on the ob- 
servations of our Mr. Phillips, who has 
been running some 550 colonies for queen- 
rearing for us this season, and he has also 
had a large experience with his own bees in 
Jamaica. He distinctly remembers that 
supersedure cells have been started over 
jarve in worker cells, while the laying 
queen is in the hive, although he admits 
that such a combination is not common. 
He says: Dr. M. will notice by referring 
again to the footnote that a rule is set forth, 
and it is that bees working under the su- 
persedure impulse proceed with the build- 
ing of cells as in swarming. Like most of 
t..e other rules that apply to bee-keeping, 
however, it admits of variation. Defective 
queens which the bees are trying to super- 
sede may be of ali kinds—some fairly pro- 
lific, others barren; some defective through 
old age, others as a result of an accident. 
If it were certain that queens being super- 
seded would continue laying until the day 
of their death, and the bees were left undis- 
turbed to proceed by nature’s plan, then 
the raising of queens from ‘‘ pre-construct- 
ed ’’ cells might be said to be invariable. 
But this is not the case: Queens sometimes 
stop laying altogether before they die, 4nd 
if, as intimated in the footnote in question, 
the supersedure cells are removed as fast as 
they are built, and the fecundity of the 
queen ceases, the only resource left to the 
bees is to make ‘‘ fost-constructed ’”’ cells 
the same as a queeniess colony. The only 
question is, would such a queen becalled a 
‘laying ’’ queen? That the editorial com- 
ment is correct I am certain.—Eb. ] 


YEARS AGO we bought lumber and made 
our own hives. Gradually the thing has 
changed until nearly every one has decided 
that he can buy hives, etc., cheaper than 
he can make them. Now that there has 
been an advance in prices, bee-keepers are 
advised to go back to the old way, p. 1003. 
Let’s see: Suppose that, five years ago, it 
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cost me 10 per cent more (as I think it did) 
to make my own supplies than to buy them 
ready-made. Suppose that there is now an 
advance of 40 per cent in the cost of labor 
and material, and that there is an advance 
of 40 per cent in the price of the ready-made 
stuff: Is there any change whatever in the 
relative situation? And will it not cost me 
now 10 per cent more to make than to buy, 
just as it did five years ago? I don’t see 
the logic of saying that, because every thing 
has advanced, now is the time for us to do 
our own manufacturing. If the per cent 
advance in price of supplies is sufficiently 
greater than the per cent advance in price 
of labor and material (say 45 per cent or 
more), then it may be worth while for me to 
think of making my own supplies; other- 
wise, not. [I have referred the answer to 
this Straw to Mr. Calvert, who fixes the 
prices on goods that we sell. He says: 
Your reasoning is all right. The trouble 
with the one who ventured the advice that 
bee-keepers better have their hives made at 
the local planing-mill, is, I fear, that he 
was counting on buying his lumber at the 
same old price. Ifso, he has reckoned with- 
out his host. I have just made a compari- 
son of bills for lumber, both for hives and 
sections, paid five years ago, with those 
paid during the past six months, and I find 
that 40 per cent must be deducted from pres- 
ent prices of lumber, and in some cases 45 
to 50 per cent, to bring them down to the 
level of prices paidthen. The difference in 
labor is not quite as much. I find, also, 
that, by deducting 40 per cent from present 
prices on hives, sections, frames, and ship- 
ping-cases, the remainder corresponds very 
closely to the list prices of five years ago. 
The advance in prices of supplies has sim- 
ply kept pace with the advance in cost of 
material. We have bought within the past 
year over five and a half million feet of lum- 
ber, and ought to be in position to know 
what such material costs as compared with 
former years.—J. T. C.] 


ON PAGE 528, Mr. Editor, you said, 
‘*Now, is it hard to suppose that a three- 
story hive, run for extracting, might aver- 
age 70,000 bees?’’ I replied, p. 579, ‘‘Noth- 
ing very hard about it for me; but how 
about a certain editor who not so very long 
ago was trying to convince me that such a 
thing was an impossibility?’’ You then 
said, ‘‘I can not recall to what you refer. 
I have advocated strong colonies .... and 
last year I had several three stories high, 
and one or two four stories. If some of 
them did not have 100,000 bees it would be 
strange.’’ I thought I would refresh your 
memory by giving you the page to which I 
referred, and began leafing back, saying 
all the while, ‘‘ Oh! but won’t I roast you, 
my fine fellow, when I fling in your teeth 
just what you said?’’ I leafed back to 
March 1, through four months, but didn’t 
find it. Leafed it over again. Didn’t find 
it. Instead of roasting you, I began to 
feel chilly myself. It was July, and I was 
very busy; but I patiently hunted over the 
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ground again with no better success. The 
thing was so fresh in my mind that I con- 
cluded it wasn’t worth while to go any fur- 
ther back, and I began to wonder whether 
I had not dreamed it, mentally resolving, 
however, to renew the search if I should 
ever have the leisure. This being Thanks- 
giving week, I began to breathe more lei- 
surely, and to-day I thought I’d decide 
whether I’d been dreaming or not. I turn- 
ed over the pages of GLEANINGS, back, 
back, back, and—would you believe it?—I 
never struck it till I got into 1901, and 
found the thing started April 15 of that 
year. On p. 431, 1901, you challenged me 
to find a colony of more than 45,000 bees, 
and tried to wheedle me into being a dude 
by offering me the best plug hat I could 
find in Marengo if I succeeded. Now, in- 
asmuch as I can show from p. 579 that it 
would be strange if some very strong colo- 
nies would not reach 100,000, I ought not to 
have much trouble to find a colony of more 
than 45,000 to secure that hat, ought I ? 

P. S.—How much will you allow me for 
that stovepipe if I discount 5 per cent for 
cash? [You have fairly earned your plug 
hat. When you go to Chicago next, go to 
the best hatstore in the city and get fitted 
for a plug hat and send your bill in to me. 
But if I foot the bill you must wear the hat 
at the conventions and everywhere else 
where common folks go. As you are short 
and stout, a stovepipe would top you out 
in good shape. But referring to the ques- 
tion at issue, I based my first statement in 
1901 on the fact that 9 lbs. was the largest 
swarm of bees that I had ever weighed, and 
it filled two and possibly three stories. We 
used to buy bees by the pound of the farm- 
ers during the swarming season, and the 
9 1b. weight was the largest we ever paid 
for. Of course, a three-story colony in Ja- 
maica might have a good many more than 
this. I will admit, however, there is a 
conflict of statements. I still think that a 
9-lb. swarm is the biggest that we shall 
ever have in northern United States; and 
yet I believe that a four-story colony might 
contain 100,000 bees. Say—I am going to 
camp on your trail. If I can catch you 
good and square, will you buy me an auto- 
mobile?—Ep. | 
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A foreign journal says if honey is heated 
above 174 degrees, the point at which alco- 
hol boils, the volatile oil which gives the 
honey its flavor will be expelled, giving 
ing the residue a flat and insipid taste. 

Another journal says it is better to sell 
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honey of a slightly inferior quality to one 
to whom we can explain the matter fully 
than to market it and thus injure our own 
reputation, and cause honey itself to fall 
into disfavor. 

A Dutch journal, I believe it is, says the 
best system of wintering is that which gives 
us the greatest number of healthy bees in 
time for the first flow of nectar; and expe- 
rience alone can decide the matter for each. 

w 
REVUE INTERNATIONALE. 

In the previous issue I announced the 
discontinuance of this journal on account 
of Mr. Bertrand’s health. Just as we were 
going to press, the following came from Mr. 
Frank Benton, in addition to what I had 
already translated. I most cordially in- 
dorse what he says in the following, for he 
is, probab y, the best-qualified man in the 
world to speak on this matter: 

This journal has presented, during these 25 years, a 
vast amount of excellent information on apiarian top- 
ics, and has had great influence in introducing Ameri- 
can methods into the various countries of Europe, par- 
ticularly into Switzerland, France, and Russia, and it 
will be greatly missed in the future. For my own 
part I hope that decision of Mr. Bertrand to retire 
may bring forward some successor who will continue 
the publication. Iam sure that those to whom Mr. 
Bertrand’s journal has been a welcome visitor from 
month to month will wish him many peaceful years 
yet after his earnest efforts in the advancement of 
apiculture. FRANK BENTON. 

Washington, D.C. 


w 
EL COLMENERO ESPANOL. 


In speaking of bee-keeping in various 
countries, the editor says this of Chili, aft- 
er speaking of the United States as men- 
tioned in our previous issue: 


Although Chili can not be compared with the United 
States, still it has an extraordinary number of colonies 
of bees in antique skeps, and some in modern movable 
hives. This is the only nation of America which offers 
competition to the honeys of Europe. 


In the A BC book will be found a fine 
view of a Chilian apiary. 
In speaking of Cuba the editor says: 


Cuba also has many colonies kept in the old-style 
way, almost in a wild condition, as they are found in 
the forests, and belong to nobody. Those who exploit 
this public wealth are the negroes, who send the hon- 
ey and wax to Europe, and thus put up competition to 
Havepenn products. There are many important apia- 
ries in Cuba using the movable frame. 


In Santo Domingo, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Mexico the modern hive is known, but 
too few in number to attract attention. ‘‘In 
the rest of America,’’ the editor says, ‘‘ the 
movable system is almost entirely un- 
known.’’ Coming to Germany we find, of 
course, a different state of affairs. We 
read: 

This country contains 2,000,000 hives of the movable- 
frame type, sothat Germany’s apicultural condition is 
the most important in Europe. In spite of its cold and 
forbidding climate. it produces annually 18.000 tons of 
honey, the ay of which is — fine and white. 
As it is produced from cultivated plants it has no pro- 
nounced flavor. Germany is the country that has the 
largest number of apicultural societies; and, likewise, 
has the largest number of bee-journals, as every soci- 
ety has itsown mouthpiece. These societies have the 
support of corporations and of the government. and 
they have continual conventions for the development 
and spread of apicultural knowledge. 


























TO COMMENCE IN BEE-KEEPING. 


‘*Is this Mr. Doolittle, the bee-keeper?’’ 

‘*My name is Doolittle, and I keep a few 
colonies of bees. What is your name?’’ 

‘“My name is Beebe, and I wish to com- 
mence keeping bees in the spring. A neigh- 
bor told me td come over and see you, and 
you would tell me something that might 
help me in starting. I had thought of buy- 
ing fifty colonies. Do you think that num- 
ber would be as many as I should buy?’’ 

**T should say that said number would be 
from five to ten times as many as any be- 
ginner should buy, unless he has consider- 
able knowledge of the business before thus 
starting into it.’’ 

‘“Why do you say thus?”’’ 

** Because the beginner should guard 
against going recklessly into bee-keeping 
by putting his last dollar into a business of 
which he knows nothing. It is this getting 
crazy over a business which looks to bea 
good thiug, but with which we are not ac- 
quainted, and investing all we have in it, 
expecting to make a fortune, which ruins so 
many. To be successful in any thing, a 
man must ‘grow up’ in it by years of toil 
and study till he becomes master of the busi- 
ness, when, in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
he will succeed.’’ 

“*Ts that the way you commenced?’’ 

**Tf& you will pardon a little personal 
reminiscence I will tell you briefly of my 
commencement. In the winter of 1868 I be- 
came interested in bees by reading the first 
edition of ‘ King’s Bee-keeper's Text-book,’ 
which chanced to fall into my hands. Next 
I subscribed for one of the bee papers, read 
Quinby’s and Langstroth’s books, and in 
March bought two colonies of bees and the 
hives which I thought I should need for 
two years, paying the sum of $30.00 for the 
whole lot. The year 1869 being the very 
poorest one I have ever known, I had but 
one swarm from the two colonies I bought, 
and had to feed $5.00 worth of sugar to pro- 
vision the bees through the next winter. In 
1870 I received enough from the bees to buy 
all the fixtures I wished for 1871, and a 
little more. SoI kept on making the bees 
pay their way, as I had resolved, during 
the winter of 1869, that, after paying the $35, 
I would lay out no more money on them than 
they brought in, believing that, if I could 
not make the three colonies pay, which I 
then had, I could not three hundred.’’ 

**Did you stick to that?’’ 

**Certainly; and in the fall of 1872 I found 
that I had an average of 80 pounds of comb 
honey from each colony I had in the spring, 
which was sold so as to give me $559 free of 
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all expense incurred by the bees, except 
what time I found it necessary to devote to 
them.’’ 

‘*Whew! can bees be made to pay as well 
as that?’’ 

‘**Probably not at the present time, as 
honey brought at that time from 25 to 30 
cents a pound, while now that same honey 
would not bring more than 14 to 16 cents. 
You will note that I said ‘probably not,’ 
and I thus said because of the depreciation 
of honey in price. But while the prices of 
to-day are against us, yet we have made 
such an advance in the science of bee-keep- 
ing, and a much better variety of bees, that 
it is possible to obtain much more honey 
from the same number of colonies at this 
time than it was in the early seventies.”’’ 

‘*Excuse my breaking in on you. Goon 
with your story.’’ 

‘*The next year I purchased an extractor 
and set apart a single colony to be worked 
for extracted honey. When the basswood 
bloom opened I hired a man to take my 
place in the hayfield, paying him $1.75 per 
day. The man worked sixteen days, and 
I extracted during those sixteen days, hon- 
ey enough from that colony which sold for 
some 70 to 80 cents more than what I had to 
pay the man in wages.’’ 

‘*Wh-e-w! again.’’ 

**T told you this only to show that one 
colony of bees properly worked was equiva- 
lent to myself or yourself in the hay field; 
yet many a beginner who has purchased 
fifty colonies of bees, as you proposed, has 
left them to go into the hay and harvest 
fields, or at their other business, only to go 
out of the bee business a year or two later, 
telling us and those about them that bee- 
keeping does not pay. By starting at the foot 
of the ladder, as it were, working your way 
up, you will learn these things as you would 
not were you to start at the top, when in all 
probability you would work your way down, 
if you did not fall down. I believe it takes 
more skill to become a bee-keeper that is 
worthy of the name than it does to do the 
ordinary work on a farm.’’ 

‘*Then must the bee-keeper be tied to his 
bees every day, and all the day long??’’ 

‘*No. You must learn to tell just when 
the bees need your attention and when they 
do not, by a thorough understanding of 
their workings, coupled with the same thor- 
ough understanding of your location as it 
applies to the bees. Then, when the bees 
do not require any special attention they 
can be left, and the apiarist do other work, 
or play if he likes; but the bees must not be 
neglected for a single day, when that day 
will put them in condition to bring dollars 
in the future, if you and I are to be success- 
ful bee-keepers.’’ 

‘*Excuse my breaking in on you this sec- 
ond time. Tell me more about how you got 
along with the bees.’’ 

‘*My diary shows that, in 1874, my hon- 
ey was sold so as to bring me $970, free 
of all expense from the bees, not counting 
my time, and now I began to think of giv- 
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ing up the farm, but finally concluded to 
hold on to it one year more, to make sure 
that I could make bee-keeping pay as a 
specialty. After deducting the expenses of 
the bees from the sales, I found that I had 
the next year (1875) the amount of $1431, 
and hesitated no longer, but gave up farm- 
ing and embarked in the bee business, with 
nothing else as a source of revenue. Since 
then the profits have varied according to 
the seasons and the prices obtained; but in 
figuring up a few days ago I found that the 
average since 1875, or for the past 28 years, 
has been about $1045 each year, free of all 
expense incurred by the bees; or, in other 
words, that has been my salary which the 
bees have paid me, with an average of about 
75 colonies in the spring of each year.’’ 

‘*Do you spend all of your time on so 
small a number of colonies?’’ 

‘‘No. In the early eighties I kept from 
200 to 2°0 colonies for a year or two; but the 
long continued sickness (five years) of my 
father, and his death, brought new cares 
upon me; and, having other irons in the 
fire, I was obliged to reduce the number of 
colonies kept.’’ 

‘‘T see I must soon be going, as it is get- 
ting late. Tell me in a few words just 
what your advice to one contemplating go- 
ing into the bee business would be.”’ 

‘*My advice to you, and all others who 
think of trying bee-keeping as a business, 
would be, procure from three to five colo- 
nies of bees: post yourself by reading about 
and experimenting with: them, as you can 
find time to do from the business you are 
already in, and thus find out for yourself 
which you are adapted to, and which is the 
better for a livelihood—the business you are 
already in, or keeping bees. If successful, 
after a series of years you can give up your 
other business if you wish to. On the con- 
trary, if bees are a failure in your hands, 
then you will be but little out for having 
tested your ability in that direction.’’ 























Tue Arkansas Valley Honey-producers’ 
Association has now organized with a cap- 
ital of $:000, with headquarters at Rocky 
Ford, Colo. 


‘THE WONDERFUL WAYS OF HONEY-BEES.’’ 


Tuis is the title of an interesting article in 
the Cleveland Leader for Nov. 29. It seems 
that a reporter had visited the veteran, J. 
B. Hains, of Bedford, Ohio, and from him 
gleaned scme interesting and valuable mat- 
ter on the subject of bees in general. So 
far as I have read, the facts stated are 
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mainly correct. The Leader is probably 
only one of the syndicate papers publishing 
it; and if so, this article will have a wide 
publicity. 





OUR INDEXES. 


By glancing over the indexes of the various 
departments covering the entire year one 
will get a pretty fair idea of the immense 
amount of matter we give to our subscribers 
for $1.00. These indexes are very carefully 
prepared, and we believe they will prove to 
be of great value to the careful student of 
bee culture. 

THE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


AHEAD. 

THE National is fast reaching the 2000 
mark in membership. Mr. France is to be 
congratulated on the energy which he has 
put into his work. I do not believe the bee- 
keepers can do better than re-elect him. So 
far as I know, there is no other candidate 
in the field. So long as we have so capa- 
ble a man for the office we don’t need a ri- 
val for the position. 


FORGING 


BEE-PARALYSIS EASILY CURABLE. 


IN preparing the index for 1903 I was 
greatly surprised to see the number of cases 
during the past vear of the successful use 
of sulphur for curing bee-paralysis. These, 
coming from time to time, did not attract 
my special attention ; but the fact that so 
many of them confirm O. O. Poppleton’s 
observations all through is somewhat signif- 
icant. Indeed, I think we may safely con- 
clude that the once incurable disease is now 
easily curable. The American Bee-keeper 
has our thanks for directing our attention 
forcibly to this fact. 


MOVING BEES A SHORT DISTANCE IN WINTER. 


WE are asked a great many times during 
the year how to move bees a short distance, 
say 15 or 20 rods. Sometimes it happens 
the bees are too near the highway, and it is 
desired to move them from the front yard to 
the back, or to a little grove near by. The 
question is, how to get them over to the 
other spot. While, of course, they can be 
moved any distance in summer greater than 
1% or 2 miles, they can not be readily 
moved ashort distance without some loss and 
inconvenience. During the winter, how- 
ever, you can move them a few rods without 
any difficulty. Put the hives in the cellar, 
and in the spring put them where you like. 
A confinement of six weeks in chaff hives 
outdoors during the cold weather ought to 
put the bees into condition where they will 
stay in the new location if they were moved 
before they had a fly. 


FRAMES SUPPORTED ON NAILS. 

_Mr. HUTCHINSON describes what he con- 
siders an excellent method of frame support 
used by Mr. E. B. Terrill. The projection 
of an ordinary hanging frame is cut off, 
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and in lieu of it a six-penny finishing nail 
is driven into the frame about half an inch 
below its top. Mr. Terrill has tried it one 
season, and is very favorably impressed 
with it. I tried this arrangement myself, 
but found that the nails would break out or 
make the hole egg-shaped sometimes when 
the frames were heavily loaded with honey. 
Then I did have just the difficulty Mr. 
Hutchinson fears—that the frames would 
not hang true. But perhaps I didn’ttry the 
arrangement long enough; but I recall that 
several have spoken of using this device; 
but, if I mistake not, they sooner or later 
abandoned it. If not, will they please let 
us hear from them? 


COVERS FOR HIVES; WHY THE OLD FLAT 
CLEATED COVER IS NOT NOW FUR- 
NISHED. 

In the November Review Mr. Hutchinson 
says, ‘‘ A plain board for bottom and cover, 
with cleats at the ends to prevent warping, 
is all right for a large majority of locali- 
ties. It is exactly what I should choose for 
this locality.’’ I agree with him exactly. 
There is nothing better than the old flat cov- 
er; but his inference is that such a cover is 
cheaper than some other of more complicat- 
ed construction. The fact is, clear wide 
boards in sufficient quantities to care for the 
trade for such covers can not be bought at 
any price. The big pine trees are nearly 
all gone. Manufacturers have simply been 
compelled to adopt a roof covered with pa- 
per or metal or some form of three-piece de- 
sign that would permit of the use of one or 
more narrow boards spanned by a ridge- 
piece to close up the cracks. Such boards 
are readily obtainable at a moderate price 
because the small trees are not all cut out 
yet. 





CANDIED HONEY; SOME THINGS WE NEED 
TO KNOW. 

ON page 326 of our issue for April 15 ap- 
peared an editorial on the subject of the 
candying of honey—what we do and do not 
know about it. At that time I asked for 
more information, and especially about stir- 
ring—how much of it would cause honey to 
granulate, etc., but received almost no re- 
sponse. Now that many bee-men are try- 
ing to put up their extracted honey in pa- 
per bags, it is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance to know how to make their liquid prod- 
uct assume a solid condition as rapidly as 
possible. 

At our Chicago office our honey-men are 
conducting some experiments along this 
line; and we suggest that our readers do 
some experimenting also. I will pay $10.00 
for the best article on this subject. 

In Colorado it is no trick at all to make 
alfalfa honey granulate; and it may be 
said that the problem is easy enough in the 
East in the winter. Yes, but it will not 


candy fast enough or solid enough in many 
cases, I fear, to make the putting-up of hon- 
ey in paper bags a commercial success. 
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Many facts have already shown that stir- 
ring greatly hastens the process of solidi- 
fying. Let us have some facts from actual 
experience. A knowledge of how to keep 
honey indefinitely in a liquid condition, 
in a freezing atmosphere, sealed and un- 
sealed, and also how to make it turn solid, 
is something that bee-keepers need at the 
present time. 





HOW TO KEEP HONEY INDEFINITELY. 


Mr. CHARLES WEBER, son of C. H. W. 
Weber, of Cincinnati, told me that it was 
no trick at all to keep all honey except al- 
falfa liquid indefinitely under all condi- 
tions. The temperature must be brought 
up to 145 Fahr., and kept there continuous- 
ly, without variation, for 36 hours. That 
is the whole secret. ‘‘But,’’ said I, ‘‘ will 
this not darken the honey ?’’ 

‘*No, sir, if you do it right. Long heat- 
ing, continuously applied at a moderate 
temperature, is much more effective than a 
high temperature for a short time. ‘The 
latter spoils the flavor of the honey, as well 
as darkens it, while the former leaves it 
with its original delicacy of flavor, and 
with no darkening of color.’’ 

He emphatically stated, however, that his 
formula would not apply in the case of al- 
falfa. He could liquefy it, of course, but 
it would not keep in a liquid condition 
nearly so long. 

This is a very interesting and profitable 
subject for discussion, and I should be glad 
to hear from our subscribers. Some of us, 
as I have pointed out elsewhere, desire to 
make their honey candy, and candy hard, 
in a short spice of time; but the rest of us— 
and I presume a great majority—desire to 
know most of all how to keep it in a liquid 
condition so it will not ‘‘turn into sugar,’’ 
in the language of their customers, thus 
bringing up the hue and cry of adultera- 
tion. 





GIVING THE PAGE NUMBER. 

Ir our correspondents would invariably, 
in referring to something that has been pre- 
viously written, mention the page or the is- 
sue of the matter under consideration, it 
would not only facilitate reference, but en- 
able one to find all the places where that 
subject is discussed in any given volume by 
finding only one index page. It is not al- 
ways possible to cross-index in such a way 
as to give all the pages on any one subject. 
Dr. Miller, in his Straws, is a model in 
this respect, and I wish that all our corre- 
spondents would follow after him. 

To illustrate what I mean, let us take 
an example. I wish to know what is said 
about queens being stung when balled, as 
I wish to write an article on that subject. 
I look under the head of ‘‘ Stings,’’ and do 
not find any reference. I lookunder ‘‘Ball- 
ing,’’ and do not find any thing there. 
Finally I turn to ‘‘Queens,’’ and, looking 
down the column, I see ‘‘ Queens Stung in 
Ball,’’ and only one reference. I turn to 
the page indicated, and there find what Dr. 
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Miller has to say, and that he refers back 
to something previous, giving the page 
where it is found. Some one else in a like 
manner indicates another page, and so on. 
The one reference in the index enables me 
to find every place in the volume where 
that particular subject is discussed. 

Our index is very voluminous; and even 
now itis not possible to give a page num- 
ber to every little subject, tracing it out in 
allits phases clear through the volume. If, 
then, our correspondents will be careful to 
give the page in every instance it will 
greatly facilitate back reading, and enable 
one to get a birdseye view of the subject 
during the year past. 


THE COMB-HONEY CANARDS; THE NEED OF 
A NATIONAL PURE-FOOD LAW; ‘‘SEN- 
ATORIAL COURTESY.’* 

RECENTLY a friend of mine happened to 
mention to some other friends in Cleveland 
that he was going to Medina. 

‘‘Medina? Medina? Why, that is the 
place,’’ said these acquaintances, ‘‘ where 
they have a factory for manufacturing comb 
honey. Going down there, eh? 
us all about it when you come back.’’ 

So the comb-honey lie bobs up here and 
there in one form and another, and one can 
readily see why the Root Co. feels like 
chasing it down to its last analysis. It is 
generally known that there is a big bee- 
hive establishment in Medina; and the un- 
sophisticated public in general have heard 
the numerous canards that have been set 
zfloat, and conclude, as a matter of course, 
that comb honey is manufactured here. We 
Medinaites are not very well pleased with 
this kind of reputation; and if there were 
laws by which we could get hold of some of 
these people who are so persistently circu- 
lating these lies we would make it warm 
for some one. 

If this were all we could stand it, but I 
believe it is true that many people in the 
cities believe that comb honey is manufac- 
tured—that very little of itis genuine. You 
can scarcely run across a person who has 
not read these stories; and, on the other 
hand, you can not find one who has read 
the denials of bee-keepers that we have 
caused to be published. The lie goes on 
being credited, while truth is smothered. 
Verily the task seems hopeless. 

Some day when we get a national pure- 
food law, perhaps consumers will believe 
that the beautiful honey they see in the 
market is not manufactured. One great 
remedy for this deplorable situation is for 
the bee-keepers of the country to make a 
united demand on their congressmen for a 
pure-food law along the lines of the Hep- 
burn bill that has been up a number of 
times, was finally passed by the last House, 
but which was shelved and pushed aside 
in one way and another, all because of 
‘*Senatorial courtesy,’’ and because our 
national Senate refuses to adopt some mea- 
sure whereby the filibustering of a very 
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small minority can be stopped. Some day 
the people will rise up in their wrath, and 
elect only Senators who will carry out the 
will of the people. They are sick and tired 
of the talk-to-death rule in the upper House. 
The action of the Senate, or, rather, of a 
despicable minority, regarding some very 
necessary, almost indispensable, laws is 
aggravating beyond measure. 


AIKIN’S CANDIED HONEY IN PAPER PACK- 
AGES. 


Just now I saw our folks have some very 
pretty little 2-lb. packages of the above in 
our department where we retail honey. 
They are getting 25 cents each for these 2- 
lb. packages—12™% cents per 1b. for honey 
done up in paper! Said I, ‘‘ Why, this is 
more than you get for honey put up in 
glass.”’ 

*“*Yes, that is so. We get only 11 cents 
per 1b. for honey in glass jars, jar includ- 
ed.’’ 

This means there is a full pound of liquid 
honey sold for 11 cents, and the glass thrown 
in. We do not sell liquid honey the way 
they do glassed comb honey. When I re- 
monstrated because they are getting more 
for honey in a cheap paper package than 
for that in a nice self-sealing glass jar, the 
reply was, ‘‘ Well, the paper package is a 
new thing; and, besides, Aikin’s honey is 
of extra guality.”’ 

Now, friends, the great point right here 
is, can other bee-keepers all over the world 
put up honey in paper packages and have 
it nice, dry, and clean? Why, there is not 
a cleaner-looking package in the groceries 
than these 2-1b. paper packages of candied 
honey. And right here the impression 
comes to my mind that perhaps Aikin 
drains off the sticky inferior liquid portion 
of his candied honey. I did the same thing 
thirty years ago, and I have done it this 
past year. The best way in the world to 
improve the quality of azy liquid honey is 
to put it out in the cold and get it to candy 
if you can. Then put it in a strainer, or 
break it up in chunks so as to drain out (in 
a warm place) ail the liquid portion that 
seems reluctant to candy. After it has 
drained for several days, and the candied 
honey has turned white and become tolera- 
bly hard, melt it up gradually, not getting 
it too hot, as suggested elsewhere in this 
number, and your honey will be greatly 
improved in quality and color; and if you 
pour it into these paper bags it will candy 
and remain hard, dry, and white. It will 
also be very much thicker than it was be- 
fore you drained off the watery liquid hon- 
ey. Now, any honey that can be made to 
candy by putting it out in the cold can be 
refined and purified by the above process. 

Just one thing more about these paper 
packages: Ernest seems to think they do 
not stand hot weather. But I am sure they 
will stand it almost as well as they will 
cold weather, if you keep the air out. If 
the paper package is not absolutely air- 
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tight it must be put up as the ** Uneeda ey 
folks put up their goods; and this can be 
done very cheaply. I saw some of Aikin’s 
candied honey last season, right in the hot- 
test July weather, that was not bad to han- 
dle at all, except on the outside where the 
damp air had got to it. It was during a 
very warm wet rainy time. 

Now, then, friends, let us go to work and 
not let friend Aikin monopolize this business 
of getting better prices for honey done up 
in ‘‘ brown paper ’’ than that which is put 
up in glass jars. Will those putting up 
honey in paper bags please report in regard 
to it—especially Eastern bee- keepers? If 
you can not do any better, give us a brief 
report on a postalcard. Weare sure there 
are such among our readers, because we 
have sold a very large number of these pa- 
per packages for liquid honey.—A. I. R. 


HONEY-PLANTS OF ARIZONA; DENSITY OF 
HONEY; TEMPERATURE TO WHICH HONEY 
CAN BE SUBJECTED WITHOUT INJURING ITS 
FLAVOR; VALUABLE EXPERIMENTS. 


Tue Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the University of Arizona has just issued a 
bulletin, No. 48, on the subject of bee-prod- 
ucts within the confines of that Territory. 
It is so good that we copy all except the 
tabular matter, which, to the average lay- 
man, is just so much Greek. As the tables 
are interpreted, and conclusions drawn 
therefrom by the author of the bulletin, Mr. 
R. H. Forbes, their omission will prove no 
great loss; but those who are interested in 
this matter can probably secure copies by 
applying to the station as above given. 


It is stated by Indians and white pioneers that the 
honey-bee was unknown in Arizona until American 
occupation. The first swarms probably drifted in from 
‘Texas w th adventurous settlers not long before the 
middle of the last century. In 1878, J. B. Allen brought 
a number of colonies to Tucson trom California asa 
business venture ; — River Vailey, bee- 
< i an early in the eighties. . . 
Ek cones e-~umerates 18.991 colonies in the 
Territory, June 1, 1900, with a product during 1899 of 
930.420 Ibs of honey = 13,080 Ibs. of wax having a 
valuation of $67,489. 
“Sie aeaeies of ar honey are the desert flora and 
cultivated crops, chiefly alfalfa. a few of the princi- 
pal proiucing plants aud their seasons are as follows : 
sopis velutina), April to July. 

eS dense pubescens), April to July. 

OATCLAW (Acacia greggli), May and June. 

ACACIA (Acacia constricta), June. 

PALOVERDE (Parkin-onia torreyana), May. oe 

DESERT FLORA ( Miscellaneous), depending on rainfall. 

ALFALFA (Medicago sativa), April to September. ; 

ild honey-plants, because of grazing animals 
anal eaahantion. have greatly decreased with.n re- 
cent years. The area in alfalfa, on the other hand, is 
constantly increasing, but without a corresponding in- 
crease in honey-producing power. This is = te _ 
prin -ipal causes: Farmers are now cutting alfalfa for 
hay at a much earlier stage in its growth than former- 
ly, not allowing the plant to come into full bloom; 
and the alfalfa butterfly (Col/as eurytheme) has - in- 
creased in numbers since 1895 that the honey-flow, 
which used to continue well into September, 1s — 
cut short in July. It is difficult to state the mg? ne 
of these chang-s upon the producing power 0 2 e 
country as a whole; but in Salt River Valley under 


*- 3 4 . i 
t conditions, judging from the shipments ma 
Goring the last few years. our present irrigated areas 
with adjoining desert tracts are pretty fully stocked 
with bees. Other parts of the Territory are as yet less 
hly occupied. 
OF eenueney ma character of the nectar produced 
by representative honey-plants is of interest in con- 
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nection with the amount and quality of honey pro- 
ducible within a given territory. The results were ob- 
tained by selecting typical plants or areas, estimating 
the number of blossoms, and determining the sugars 
in samples of average flowers. 

The figure for alfalfa is especialiy interesting, and 
corresponds roughly with such farmer's estimates of 
yield as ‘‘a can of honey (60 Ibs.) to the ton of hay.” 
invert sugars vary from | 60 to 21 times (averaging 8.6 
times) the amount of cane sugar present in the flowers. 

The quality of Arizona honey varies with its source 
as well as with its treatment and preparation for 
market. 

The average moisture 16.85 per cent, is seen to be 
markedly less than that in Eastern honeys, averaging 
in two instances 19.39 and 18.50 per cent. This resu!ts 
from the exposure of Southwestern honeys before and 
during extraction to the exceedingly dry air of this re- 
gion. With our excessive heat and dryness, evapora- 
tion quickly concentrates the honeys to a condition of 
ripeness which insures keeping, also considerab y in- 
creasing the weight per gallon. Ev:stern honey usual- 
ly weighs about 58 lbs. in a five-gallon can, while the 
Arizona article weighs ordinarily from (0 to 62 lbs. 

The ash is in most cases normal, with two interest- 
ing exceptions, each of them containing more than the 
average ash. This is pronably because they are des- 
ert-flower honeys, the bloom for which, growing close 
to the dusty ground, became charged with dust, of 
which the bees did not entirely rid themselves. 

Cine sugar, as compared with invert sugar, is pres- 
ent in smaller proportion than in the nectar of the 
blossoms mentioned. In the honeys analyzed it aver- 
ages about one-fiftieth as much as the invert sugar; 
while in the blossoms examined, it ranges fiom ahout 
one-twen ieth to five-eighths of the invert sugar. This 
peculiar change in character is stated to occur in the 
honey-stomach of the bee, in which the nectar is col- 
lected, and from which it is regurgitated in the form 
of honey. This transformation of cane sugar into in- 
vert sugar adds to the food value of honey, since the 
first result of digestion of cane sugar is to bring about 
ju-t this change. Honey, therefore. in a stric ly natu- 
ral and wholesome sense, is a predigested food. 

Invert sugar averages abot 7 per cent higher than 
in Eastern honeys, a fact consistent with the presence 
in Arizona honeys of less water and non-saccharine 
substances. This isan important point in favor of the 
home product, and means a premi:m, in intrinsic food 
value. of about 7 per cent over the more watery honeys 
of humid climates. 

Other substances than those commented upon, pre- 
sumably acids, nitrogen compounds. and o her non- 
sugars, average about two-fifths of the amount found 
in Eastern honeys. Two samples examined contain: d 
.28 and .2l per cent of albuminoid substances; while 
the Kastern honeys quoted above averaged .34 per 
cent. The presence of a small amount ot acid in our 
samples would be consistent with their well-ripened 
and, consequently, non-fermentable condition. 

The selling qualities of our honeys. such as consis- 
tence color, flavor, and aroma, vary considerably with 
both source and treatment. Wild-flower honeys, espe- 
cially from mesquite and the acacias, are generally re- 
garded as the best. being very white and of finest fla- 
vorand aroma. These honeys solidify very quickly 
when extracted from the comb. The aifalfa honey of 
this region is usually darker than wild honey, or al- 
falfa honey made in more northern localities — Its fla- 
vor and aroma are very good, and it swlidifies less 
quickly and completely after extraction than wild 
honey. 

Consumers, for conventional reasons, usually prefer 
their honey in syrup form; and in order to liquefy the 
solid extracted article, the five gallon cans in which it 
is stored are, as a rule, placed in boiling water, re- 
qu'ring several hours to liquefy. This process dark- 
ens and alters the flavor of the honey, materially in- 
juring its quality. In order to determine how to liquefy 
honey with the lesst injury, a five-gallon sample of 
solid m squite honey was thoroughly mixed and di- 
vided into quart Mason jars. These samples were 
then placed in vessels of water heated to various tem- 
peratures, and kept there no longer than was necessa- 
d to reduce them to the liquid condition. They were 
then judged and analyzed, with a result indicating 
that the lowest temperature employed, 130 degrees 
Fahrenheit, affects the qualities of ‘the honey least. 
Liquefaction at this temperature, however, was very 
slow, was not complete in 6 hours, and was not per- 
manent. At boiling temperature, on the other hand, 
the solid honey was rendered very fluid in 3 hours, its 
coor and taste being damaged, and its chemical com- 
position changed. The lowest temperature at which 
quick and permanent (for 4 months) liquefaction was 
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secured with least damage to the honey was 160 de- 
grees; 150 degrees give better results for quality, but 
the honey did not remain liquid so long. 

These statements show that the prevailing practice 
of liquefying five-gallon cans of granulated honey by 
putting them into boiling wa er is damaging to the 
quality, and, presumably to the market value of the 
product. As long ascustomers demand their honey 
in liquid condition, it should be converted in a bath of 
not to exceed 160 degrees Fahrenheit; and the lower 
the temperature employed, the better. The necessity 
of doing this, however, is not entirely apparent. Pure 
extracted honey in this region always granulates, par- 
ticularly in cool weather; and the granulated condi- 
tion is evidence of its purity. The usual adulterants, 
sugar svrup and gtucose, tend to keep honey in liquid 
form. Ths fact being known, cu-tomers, especially 
where honey is liable to adulteration, should prefer 
their honey, evidently pure, in solid form. The mar- 
keting of solid honey requires packages which permit 
free access to the contents. Barrels for bulk and 
wide-mouthed cans and jars of the style now much 
used to contain semi liquid products, would be suitable 
for the marketing of solid honey. excepting in the lat- 
ter case that the cost would prohibit For retailing 
small amounts, a recent device consists of a bag of 
stout paraffined paper. into which the newly extracted 
honey is run cad atiewes to solidify. Such a package 
is cheap, convenient to use, and capable of artistic 
decoration pleasing to the prospective customer. Com- 
mercially, it would seem that there is as good reason 
that honey worth 5cents a pound, wholesale, should 
be bagged for retail trade as that rolled oats, for in- 
stance at about the same price should be similarl: put 
up for sale. The use of b+gs is perhaps more possible 
here than elsewhere, because of the unusually solid 
character of our honey. 

The adulteration of honey, in Arizona, is not com- 
mercially possible, for the excellent reason that 
freight rates so enhance the price of glucose and sugar 
that these adulterants can not be profitably used. 
For instance, the average whclesale cost, laid down, 
of white sugar during 1902. was 4% to5%centsa pound, 
and of a gond grade of glucose was 4% to 4% centsa 
pound; while the prices obtained by the — associ- 
ations for their product in carload lots, were from 4% 
to 5% cents. 

This has been the commercial condition for years 

ast; and while it continues, the fact that honey is 

rom Arizona is sufficient guarantee of its purity. 
Water, indeed, might be mixed with an especially dry 
product. but fermentation would be too likely to pun- 
ish such dishonesty. 

In brief, therefore, it appears that Arizona produces 
a limited amount of superior honey, containing mini- 
mum mois'ure, maximum sugars, very little non-sac- 
charine substances, and, usually, of most desirable 
color, flavor, and aroma. This product is disposed of 
mostly in carlcad lots at low prices to manufacturing 
bakers and confectioners in the East, who, doubtless, 
are quite well aware of its value. By liquefying at too 
high a temperature, or by clumsy handling of the solid 
honev, its good qualities are often so injured or handi- 
capped that the product is at a disadvan‘age in retail. 

The by-products of honey are of considerable im- 
portance. Wax is sold in considerable amount, at 
about 30 cents a pound: and some bee-keepers work 
up their waste and washings into vinegar. Theoreti- 
cally, one pound of average honey. worth 5 cents, 
should ferment to form about two gallons of three-per- 
cent vinegar, wholesaling for about 10 cents a gallon. 
However, the ordinary fermenting-vat employed con- 
sisting of an alcohol-barrel with open bung, requires as 
long as two years to comple'e the process; and the 
cost and care of barrels, delay in returns, and limited 
local market, discourage manufacture. 

The crude honey obtained by means of the solar ex- 
tractor from cappings and waste is usually fed back 
to the bees. On account of the excessive heat in these 
extractors (as high as 220 degrees F. noted by one ob- 
server) this honey is usually scorched, and unfit for 
sale. 





STINGLESS BEES CAPABLE OF RANKING WITH 
APIS MELLIFICA AS A COMMERCIAL ASSET. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter 
received from Mr. W. K. Morrison, who has 
been making some investigations for us in 
the West Indies and South America. Mr. 
Morrison is, as you will see, making ar- 
rangements to ship the bees to the United 
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States. Of course, we shall get a ship- 
ment if possible. Further particulars will 
be given later. 


I want to say that I now have right here the long- 
looked-for, come-at-last, stingless bee, capable of 
tanking with Apis mellifica, as a commercial asset. It 
is about the same size as A. mellifica, and of a fine 
leather color, in fact, there is very little difference be- 
tween it and the leather colored Italian. If a cross 
can be effected it ought to produce a wonderful race of 
bees. The colonies can be increased by the usval arti- 
ficial plan. I have no doubt they can be sent to the 
United States with careful handling, and I have so far 
p Ogressed that colonies can be sent to New York 
about May 1, 1904. These bees bear domestication 
even hetter than our hees, and ignorant Venezuelans 
keep them without difficulty. They have been known 
to travelers for at least two centuries. They have 
never heen carried outside of South America, not even 
to the West Indies, for the difficulty of transportation 
has barred the way. In Florida and the South they 
ought to succeed, and perhaps in the North, when. we 
know their habits. Ihave been in pursuit of these 
bees for almost 13 years, and, in fact, beggared myself 
to get them; and, when about to give up in despair, 
here they are within the limit of civilization. 

Princestown, B. W. I. W. K. MORRISON. 




















WINTERING INDOORS IN A MILD CLIMATE. 


Is Noise Detrimental to Bees in a Repository ? 





BY Le Ci ROOT. 


_ [The writer of this article, Mr. IL, C. Root, isa son- 
inlaw of father Quinby. Langstroth and Quinby 
were the two American pioneers in bee-keeping, the 
latter being the inventor of an excellent clos+d end- 
frame hive, one that is still used to a considerable ex- 
tent in Central New York. Mr. Root was associated 
with Mr. Quinby during his successful work as a bee- 
keeper, and after the latter’s death he revised his 
‘* Mysteries of Bee-keeping,” a work that is still one 
of the standards in bee culture. In latter years, as he 
says, he has given up bee-keeping to a greit extent, 
having devoted his time and interest toother pursuits. 

It is a gratification to know that his old fondness tor 
bees has come back, for he brings with it a ripe ex- 
perience of many years of successful management 
of bees.— ED.] 


It is upon the stocks that winter well and 
come out in the spring strong and populous 
that the bee-keeper must depend for his 
profits. No new way of wintering should 
be disregarded by those who desire success. 

Some experiences during the last two 
seasons have led me to change my views on 
wintering bees, and the result may be of in- 
terest to your readers. 

Although living in the heart of the town 
I was lonely without my bees; and as an 
experiment I secured in the spring of 1902 a 
single colony, and placed it in the loft of my 
barn. During the season I made from this 
stock an artificial swarm and took 100 Ibs. 
of surplus in sections, both colonies being 
left in good condition for any experiment in 
wintering. 

The hives were placed on the south side 
of the stable, which is in a protected loca- 
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tion, affording the bees frequent flights, for 
in the south of Connecticut there are often 
mild and sunny days even in mid-winter. 
A fire is kept in the lower room of the stable 
in severe weather, and this, with the ani- 
mal heat constantly radiated, maintains an 
even moderate temperature. The advan- 
tage of this position lies in the fact that it 
is a compromise between the exposure of 
outdoor wintering and the confinement of 
the usual indoor practice. 

Two horses belonging to a physician are 
stabled directly under the hives; and as 
feed is kept in the loft, and all stable work 
done in the barn, the bees are subject to 
disturbance at all hours of day and night. 
Even with other conditions in their favor I 
did not believe it possible that bees could 
winter well in a location when they would 
be so continuously disturbed. Much to my 
surprise they came through in extremely 
good condition; in fact, they wintered so 
well that I have increased them during the 
present season to eight colonies, although I 
attribute part of my success in securing 
this increase to my good fortune in obtain- 
ing extremely good Italian queens to supply 
the new colonies. 

If it can be proved that noise and jarring 
are not detrimental to bees in winter quar- 
ters, the knowledge may be useful to bee- 
keepers of all classes; yet my chief motive 
in relating this experience is that it gives 
encouragement to those who, like myself, 
have but limited room, and can not keep bees 
except in a building where disturbances 
are unavoidable. 

Of course, this is the result of but a 
single year and with a small number of 
stocks; but this fall, in addition tothe eight 
mentioned above, I have four others which 
were recently given me by a friend. The 
latter stocks have but little honey, and must 
be fed during the winter, one of them de- 
pending entirely upon unsealed stores. My 
indoor apiary now occupies the entire south 
and east sides of the loft, and I am looking 
forward to the results of a second winter 
with much interest. 

Stamford, Conn., Nov. 17. 


[You need have no fears whatever that 
disturbance below will have any detrimen- 
tal effect upon the bees. For several win- 
ters we have had one hundred colonies in a 
room beneath our machive-shop, where 
there was heavy machinery rumbling over- 
head, trucks running back and forth, and 
occasionally a heavy casting dropped or 
dumped on the fioor. This disturbance 
keeps up ten hours a day, six days in a 
week, through the period of confinement. 
As our readers know, the bees in this shop 
cellar have wintered remarkably well. The 
consumption of stores has been very light, 
and the results all in all have been so grati- 
fying that we have been seriously consider- 
ing the matter of wintering all our bees in- 
doors; for, unless we are very much mis- 
taken, ind-or bees do not consume within 
ten pounds as much stores as bees outdoors. 
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Ten pounds of syrup ripened up to about 
eleven pounds to the gallon will mean a 
saving of 60 cents per colony, for I am in- 
cluding the cost and fussiness of feeding. 
On 500 colonies that would net the Root 
Company $300. 

But you suggest another thing, for bee- 
keepers located in mild climates. Indoor 
wintering is not satisfactory where the win- 
ter is comparatively mild; but if the bees 
can have a flight when it warms up out- 
doors, same as your bees, it does not matter 
how warm it gets; they can fly out, cleanse 
themselve:, and return to the hives; and it 
is certainly true that for very cold snaps a 
stove inside of the building would be an 
advantage. Years ago when we were try- 
ing a house-apiary on a similar plan, we 
found that a stove wi hin the bee-rcom was 
too much of a good thing. The bees would 
feel the direct radiation of the heat, and 
warm up to an activity that would start 
them flying out into cold air where they 
would chill and die. But in your case the 
stove was in a separate room, and the direct 
effect of it would be to moderate very gradu- 
ally extremes of temperature. Your plan 
of combining the advantages of indoor and 
outdoor wintering in your present locality 
would give much better results than if the 
bees were shut up in a cellar, the tempera- 
ture of which could not be kept down to the 
45-degree mark. Doubtless if you were 
back at your old locality in New York you 
would think the indoor method of wintering 
equally good or better.—Ep] 


MODERN QUEEN-REARING 


As Practiced at the Root Co.’s Yards; a Brief and 
Comprehensive Treatise on the Latest and Best 
Methods, Gleaned from all Sources. 








BY GEO. W. PHILLIPS. 





In writing the following articles on 
queen-rearing I do not desire toclaim ab- 
solute originality for myself or my employ- 
ers. Instead of setting to work to invent a 
system of our own, we have endeavored to 
select the best points from systems already 
in vogue and combine them into one harmo- 
nious whole. True, here and there weak 
points have been strengthened, objectiona- 
ble features discarded, and new additions 
made in order to bring the system describ- 
ed up to its present state of relative perfec- 
tion; yet we have no desire to hang on to 
these improvements; and should further ex- 
perience show any thing which we have 
described and recommended to be objec- 
tionable, or should plans be set forth by 
others which, in our opinion, are more de- 
sirable, we shall be perfectly willing to 
forego our present system and adopt and 
recommend the best. 


PREPARING COLONIES TO ACCEPT CELLS. 


The following are four different kinds of 
colonies which may be used to good advan- 
tage in building cells: 
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Jueenless Bees.—In order to get a colony 
of queenless bees to do good work in build- 
ing cells, there must be an abundance of 
bees of the right age and a condition of 
prosperity. Remove the queen; insert a 
division-board feeder, and replace all combs 
of unsealed brood and eggs with frames of 
sealed or hatching brood from other colo- 
nies. This serves a twofold purpose: It 
relieves the nurses of the work of feeding 
the unsealed larvz, thus forcing them to 
concentrate their energies upon the prepar- 
ed cells, and, besides, the hatching brood 
soon materially increases their numbers. 

A colony with a caged queen.—Instead of 
removing the queen from the colony, a bet- 
ter way is to cage her and let her remain 





in it. In doing this, see that the tin covers 
the candy-holeinthecage. See illustration 
(Fig. 1). Five days after the cells are ac- 
cepted, slip a perforated zinc cage over them 
as described in the next illustration, and 
turn the tin around so that the bees can 
have access to the candy and release her. 
In putting on the perforated zinc cage, be 
careful not to jar the cells. Fasten it on to 
the cell-bar by means of four ;°,-inch nails 




















Fig. 2. 


—two on each side—pressing them in with 
the thumb or hive-tool. Don’t attempt to 
hammer them in, as this action will injure 
the cells. The perforated zinc cage could 
be put on and the queen released the day 
after the cells are accepted; but the cells 
will then be unsealed, and the nurses will 
not be abletoget at them as readily. Various 
experiments have convinced me that cells 
thus caged while unsealed are likely to be 
somewhat smaller than those to which the 
bees have unrestrained access. When once 
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they are sealed, however, there is no dan- 
ger on this score. 

It may seem strange to some of the more 
inexperienced readers of GLEANINGS that a 
colony with a good fertile queen will con- 
sent to accept and care for cells; and so it 
may be well for me, before I go further, to 
notice the position that the queen occupies 
in the colony. This is twofold; namely, 
that of mother and mistress respectively (if 
I may be allowed to use the latter term). 
Wherever she has access, the production of 
drone comb, drones, and queen-cells will 
be kept under control; but whenever she be- 
gins to fail (bringing about the supersedure 
impulse), or she is excluded from any sec- 
tion of the hive by the use of perforated zinc 
or in any other way, the production of these 
in the part to which she has no access be- 
comes a comparatively easy matter. It is 
by taking advantage of this fact that we 
have the key to the situation and are able to 
bring about the ideal conditions for queen- 
rearing at will. 

The upper story of a strong colony.—The 
plan as recommended by Mr. Doolittle is 
certainly a good one. For those living in 
the South, where the weather is warm, and 
colonies can be brought up to their maxi- 
mum strength easily, and kept at that for 
an indefinite time, the super plan should 
prove a success in the hands of all. I 
should like to have some of those who object 
to the Doolittle upper-story method of rear- 
ing queens see the way it works in Jamaica 
—see the percentage of cells accepted, and 
their superior quality. I make the asser- 
tion, and do it without fear of successful 
contradiction, that queens may be reared in 
upper stories, equaling in every respect the 
very finest reared by the natural-swarming 
and supersedure impuises, or any of the 
other methods in vogue. 

A divided brood-chamber.—No one should 
attempt to raise cells in upper stories unless 
his colonies are strong—very strong. 
Where this conditionjof maximum strength 
is not to be easily had — as in the North, 
where the building-up of colonies is a com- 
paratively hard matter, and where queen- 
rearing operations are often checkered on 
account of unpleasant variations of climate 
—a brood-nest, divided into sections with 
perforated zinc, should be used. For this 
purpose take a hive of not less than ten- 
frame capacity; nail on the bottom-board, 
and make two tight-fitting, perforated, 
wood-bound zinc division-boards. They 
should be made to fit so nicely that, when 
the hive is closed, no bee can find a pass- 
age above, below, or around them. Place 
them parallel in the middle of the brood- 
nest in such a manner that the same is di- 
vided into three equal compartments— one 
on each side of them and one between. 
Each of these compartments will be capable 
of containing three frames. The central 
one is for two frames of brood and a frame 
of cells, and the outer two are to be occu- 
pied by the queen, she being transferred 
from one to the other as occasion demands. 
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Thus the frames will be kept well supplied 
with brood. 

The advantages of ‘‘queen-right’’ over 
queenless bees as cell-builders ought to be 
plain to every queen-breeder. First, to re- 
move queens from strong colonies means 
practically no honey from them for the’sea- 
son. Second, where queens are reared in 
large quantities these numerous queenless 
colonies become a severe tax on the rest for 
brood, and, besides, entail additional work 
on the part of the apiarist. Third, there is 
always danger of having the bees find some 
unsealed larve, unobserved by the bee- kcep- 
er, in the combs of sealed brood given, and 
over these they will undoubtedly build cells, 
which, if they are not discovered and de- 


stroyed in time, will soon hatch and do mis- 


chief among the good ones. This also ne- 
cessitates vigilance on the part of the apia- 
rist. Fourth, there is the risk, if only seal- 
ed brood be given, of having at some time 
or other to contend with fertile workers in 
colonies which are thus kept constantly 
queenless. Now, all these objectionable fea- 
tures are eliminated by using queen-right 
colonies. Honey can be stored as usual; no 
brood need be supplied, as each colony has 
a normal laying queen; no fear need be en- 
tained of cells being started other than 
those given by the apiarist; nor is there any 
risk of having to contend with fertile work- 
ers. There are some bee-keepers, however, 
who never seem able to make a colony with 
a laying queen work satisfactorily at cell- 
building. These had Vetter use one of the 
two kinds first descrifed. It is unneces- 
sary to add that all queen-rearing colonies 
must be fed when honey is not coming in 
from natural sources. 


PREPARING CELLS TO GRAFT. 


Every up-to-date queen-breeder is famil- 
iar, or ought to be, with the Doolittle meth- 
od of queen-rearing. As soon as this is 
mentioned, the mind instinctively recalis 
lamp, melted wax, rake-tooth, water, etc. 
Many of us fellow bee-keepers know what 
it is to dip and twirl and pull off those cells 
hour after hour. Now, the method here de- 
scribed is, in essence, the Doolittle. True, 
it is metamorphosed, yet it is but an out- 
growth of the old, and the principles involv- 
ed are the same as those set forth by Mr. 





Doolittle years ago. The illustrations giv- 
en in this are so self-explanatory as hard- 
ly to need comment. A represents a sec- 
tion of a wooden cell-cup. The hole is 
made in a round wooden block ¥% in. in di- 
ameter and ,; in. long. The hole itself is 
$$ in. in diameter, and ;% in. deep, and the 
inside is coated with a thin film of wax. 
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In using the wooden cell-cup, one is re- 
lieved of the necessity of making wax cells. 
In it one has an everlasting cell. All that 
it is necessary to do in order to use it again 
is to trim off the out-growth after the virgin 
hatches, and let the bees have access to it 
in order that they may remove the residue 
of royal jelly. If they get out of shape at 
any time, they can be re-formed by the use 
of a cell-forming stick such as is illustrat- 
ed in Fig. 4. 

Will bees ac- 
cept wooden cell 
cups as readily 
as those made of 
wax? When the 
former are kept 
in good order, 
they will. I had 
some doubt about 
the matter at the 
start, so did one 
of my assistants 
in the yard; and 
so we made a se- 
ries of experi- 
ments which all 
proved that one 
Was as good as 
the other. In the 
last of these, two 
frames of each 
kind were used. 
Upon examina- 
tion we found that 
the first one of 
each kind had 10 
cells accepted (14 
were viven), and 
the second had 14 
each. 

Bee-keepers are 
of all kinds, and very often what proves a 
success in the hands of one proves an abso- 
lute failure with others. There are some 
who will make a success in using the wood- 
en cell cups, and others who, for one rea- 
son or another, will fail to do so. In the 
latter case, a wax cup can be used in con- 
junction with it as shown in section 4, Fig. 
3. These wax cell cups may be as frail as 
natural embryo queen-cells, as their base 
is completely protected by the block in which 
they are inserted. Mr. Huber Root, one of 
the youngest members of The A. I. Root 
Co., has invented a little machine by the 
use of which thousands of these cell cups 
can be made in an hour. The method of 
placing these cells in position is distinctly 
shown in the adjoining illustration. The 
cell-stick shown is also used for re-forming 
wooden cell cups as described above. The 
method of fastening these wooden blocks to 
the cell-frames is simple and effective. The 
projecting nail- points in the bottom of each, 
as shown in the illustration, serve the pur- 
pose of pinning them in position. It is an 
easy matter, and requires very little pres- 
sure to get the nail-points to penetrate the 
soft pine horizontal bar. 


To be continued. 





Fig. 4. 
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MODERN BEE-KEEPING IN ARIZONA. 


Honey Production and the Making of Alfalfa Hay 
on a Large Scale. 








BY C. K. ERCANBRACK. 





I send by this mail some photos of scen- 
ery taken by myself near my apiary, now 
located near Lovelocks, Nevada. Figs. 1 
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exactly alike, and all, of course, self-spac- 
ing. These hives are in rows, facing each 
other, 4 ft. apart in the row, and the rows 
8 ft. apart, and are run for extracted hon- 
ey only. We have no swarms, so the tall 
trees seen are no detriment to our way of 
managing. 

With our frames all alike, and our hives 
in parallel rows, and but 50 feet from our 
extracting-shed, one man with his Daisy 








FIG. 1.—THORNE & ERCANBRACK’S APIARY OF 300 COLONIES, NEAR LOVELOCKS, NEV. 


and 8 show the bees of Thorne & Ercanbrack 
in winter quarters for 1903. The apiary 
consists of 300 colonies, all in eight-frame 
Hoffman hives, covers and all just as made 
by the Root Co. The hives and frames are 


barrow handles all these colonies and their 
crop. A boy turns the extractor, a four- 
frame one. 

Fig. 2.—WHere under these tall cotton- 
wood trees is piled our ten-gallon extract- 
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FIG. 2.—TWENTY TONS OF ALFALFA HONEY PILED UP READY FOR MARKET. 
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ing-cases, some 20 tons, ready to be market- 
ed. Each can and every case has a large 
label thereon, informing the buyer that it 
is ‘‘ Pure Alfalfa Honey, gathered by bees, 
and the same extracted by machinery,’’ 
and produced in Lovelocks, Nevada, by 
Thorne & Ercanbrack. 


The Daisy barrow, seen in the picture, 
has been in use two years, and has wheel- 
ed and rewheeled honey to the amount of 
280,000 pounds, and is good for ten times 
the service it has already seen. 











FIG. 4.—THE WAY ALFALFA HAY IS STACKED ON 1000 AND 5000 ACRE FARMS IN THE WEST. 


Another picture* shows Thorne & Ercan- 
brack at their apiary home, a shed made 
bee-tight, of rough boards, 10X15 feet. 
For four months our stove is a coal-oil burn- 
er; our chairs, bee-hives; our sofa, a wheel- 
barrow; and our beds, hammocks swung to 
free us from bedbugs and poisonous insects. 
The thermometer reaches nearly 100° each 
summer day; but our nights are invariably 
cool, and blankets are always necessary. 





* This was too poor to reproduce by half-tone, and 
hence is not shown.—ED. 








FIG. 5.—A LOAD OF TWO HUNDRED TEN-GALLON CASES ENTERING THE RODGERS BARN 
SHOWN IN FIG. 6. 
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FIG. 6.—BARN FOR THIRTEEN-THOUSAND-ACRE FARM; 


Irrigating-ditches run all around us, and 
water is abundant for man and bees. Our 
neighbors are the Piutes, a friendly tribe 
of Indians, now nearly extinct. For ene- 
mies we have mice, bee-martins, magpies, 
and foul brood. Ants and moth-millers can 
not exist here, or do not. The bedbug, tar- 
antula, and scorpion are more numerous 
than harmful, while the native rattler once 
in a while gets in his work and makes the 
use of liquor a necessity then. This is as 
things are. 

Fig. 4 shows how the alfalfa-farmers 
handle hundreds of tons a day with few 
hands. Five men can keep five or six teams 
busy hauling to the stack. The load of hay 
is lifted at two or three grabs of a huge 
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LARGEST BARN IN NEVADA. 


fork, and raised to a height of 40 feet toa 
stack, and there placed in proper position. 
These stacks of alfalfa hay are, many of 
them, 400 feet long. One now in place is 
900 feet long; and when the negative I made 
of it is printed I intend to send you a copy. 
These hay-handlers become expert, and 
command high wages. Three dollars a 
day was paid to some this season. 

Alfalfa hay is in good demand here. It 
sells in stack, loose, at $5.00 to $6.00 a ton; 
and as three crops are raised it is a mint 
to the raisers, for it grows for twelve to fif- 
teen years without reseeding. It is cut one 
day, raked the next, and is in the stack in 
less than a week. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show the largest barn in 





FIG. 8.—-A NEAR VIEW OF THE THORN & ERCANBRACK APIARY, NEAR LOVELOCKS, NEVs. 
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Nevada, probably. It covers nearly half 
an acre, and protects the farming tools, and 
houses the grain of a 13,000-acrefarm. Itis 
a rude affair, but substantial, and under 
its cover we stored our one thousand ten- 
gallon cases this season. It belongs to the 
farm of Arthur Rodgers, a San Francisco 
attorney who engages in rural pursuits 
while poring over legal lore. The hay- 
wagon entering this barn contains some 200 
ten-gallon cases, and perched thereon are 
the apiarists before mentioned. 

Fig. 7 shows the lively up-to-date city of 
Reno, Nevada, as seen from a hill back of 
the residence portion. The Truckee River 
is seen in the foreground. The smoke from 
two trains, passing as the writer was press- 
ing the bulb, can be seen at either end of 
the view. Reno is the principal city in the 
State, although not the capital. 

Watsonville, Cal. 


[This collection of pictures gives a fair 
idea of bee-keeping and alfalfa-growing in 
the irrigated regions of the great West. I 
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DRONE COMB IN SHAKEN SWARMS. 
Why the Bees Build Drone Comb. 








BY M. A. GILL. 





Mr. Root:—I see quite often that some 
writer advises against the use of starters, 
claiming that it can not be done without 
filling the hives with worthless drone combs. 
Now, I practice forced swarming; but when 
I make a swarm I make a rousing big one, 
and usually hang over one or two frames 
from the parent hive that are filled with 
honey, larve, and eggs, so the queen does 
not get any immediate relief from those 
combs. I am not one of those who believe 
that bees prefer to store honey in drone 
comb, and I think the facts will bear me out. 

Who has not noticed that any time before 
swarming, and after a colony has become 
quite prosperous, if a frame with starter 
only is given either at the side or in the 
center of the cluster, the bees will almost 
invariably build drone comb? It is not be- 








FIG. 7.—THE RESIDENCE PORTION OF RENO, NEVADA. 
GROUND. 


have seen dozens and dozens of ranches a 
good deal like that shown in these views; 
but I regret that I have not seen as many 
nicely arranged apiaries in new well-paint- 
ed hives as appear in these pictures. 
Thorne & Ercanbrack are to be congratu- 
‘lated on their excellent system, their fine 
location, and their resultant crops of honey. 
It makes us Easterners almost wish that we 
~could go out and squat right down beside 
them. But that would be wrong, morally and 
practically; no tenderfoot could go into these 
fields and divide the profits (the honey) 
without ruining the business of the origi- 
nal resident bee-keeper, and at the same 
‘time ruining his own chance of making 
any money. The only way for a tender- 
‘foot is to go to some locality soon to be open- 
ed up to irrigation, and get on to the field 
before some one else does, or buy a bee 
range, providing he can have the assurance 
that somebody else would not come and steal 
what he has paid for.—Eb.] 


TRUCKEE RIVER IN THE FORE- 


cause the bees need the room to store honey, 
but it is because they, true to their instinct, 
want drones, as they intend, perhaps, to 
swarm later on. The time is ripe for them 
to do so, and they will build at least three- 
fifths drone comb in all the room you will 
allow them to have at this time. They do 
it because they want drones, not because 
they prefer it for storage purposes. Now, 
take this same colony that is building so 
much drone comb. It may, perhaps, have 
cell cups with eggs in (but it matters not if 
it doesn’t), and shake it into an empty hive; 
hang in one frame of eggs and larve, and 
hang in frames with only starters, and see 
what the bees will do. 

These bees have swarmed, and no one 
knows it better than they do. They havea 
fertile queen, hence no use for drones; but 
they want workers for the season’s work, 
and the same bees that were so persistently 
building drone comb last week are now just 
as persistently building worker comb, and 
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will continue to if the flow is good, until 
the body of the hive is full of comb, which 
it will be in from eight to ten days, and 95 
per cent will be worker comb; and if the 
queen is a good one, from five to seven of 
these combs will be well filled with brood. 
The time is ripe for raising workers, just 
as last week was for raising drones. Of 
course, this swarm was given the super off 
from the old colony at the time of making 
that was full of bees, bait-combs, and full 
starters; soif they needed storage room they 
had it. 

Friend Morrison, in criticising my plan, 
tells how much better I would like his plan 
of using a half-depth story filled with wired 
foundation; then, he says, in four or five 
days they are ready for a super. I will 
ask Mr. Morrison to go with me while I 
make a swarm, and bring along his little 
half story to put the swarm in. 

Here is this pair of hives. They are 
eight-frame hives, full of bees from the 
bottom-board to the top of the super, and I 
will warrant the two have fifteen frames of 
brood. One colony is very nearly ready to 
swarm, and the other has eggs in the cell 
cups. I am going to shake all the bees 
from both colonies into one, and take the 
queen from this one with one frame of brood 
to give the new swarm. Say, Mr. Morri- 
son, you will have to set that little ‘‘rig- 
gin’’’ of yours to one side. It’s too much 
like ‘‘ baby bee-keeping’’ for me, for it 
won’t hold half of these bees. Hand me 
that eight-frame hive with a full set of 
starters only, and remember there are two 
supers full of bees at work in the sections 
to go on top of this; yet you see my swarm 
is ready for the super now instead of wait- 
ing three or four days. When I come here 
again in six days it will need the third 
super. 

Say, Mr. Morrison, isn’t that swarm a 
whopper? Do you know I think there are 
75,000 bees? Yes, they will be all settled 
down to business like a natural swarm. 
You see they got well mixed and daubed 
when I shookthem. No, there is no danger 
of their going off. They won’t go without 
a queen, and she can’t go unless she goes 
on foot, as she is clipped. 

You see, I have set one of those old hives 
of brood on top of the other, right behind 
where the pair sat, and facing the other 
way. When I come again in six days I 
will shake a lot more bees into this one 
from those old combs, and face it around 
here where it belongs. Next time I come 
around I will work all the brood into one 
hive, and put on a super; then I have the 
other hive to use somewhere else. No dan- 
ger of this one swarming, and this colony 
will be just as good as Jumbo there the last 
half of July and all of August, at which 
time of the year our best surplus-honey 
season comes. 

No, I don’t do this with all my bees, but 
I do it with a great many when I don’t 
want any increase. 

Longmont, Col., Oct. 24. 
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[I have just read portions of your commu- 
nication to our Mr. Phillips, who has had 
much experience in producing extracted 
honey in Jamaica. According to his expe- 
rience bees will build drone comb after a 
swarm is shaken, about the same as before; 
that in the case of a young queen they are 
less inclined to build drone comb, and are 
less inclined to swarm. But he thinks he 
could not get along without full sheets. 
Mr. Morrison, who lives in a tropical coun- 
try, finds his éxperience to be about the 
same. Is it not possible and even probable 
that local conditions have a great deal to do 
with this question? 

Surely Mr. Morrison would not attempt 
to hive one of your double-decker swarms 
in a small half-depth brood-chamber. One 
who uses these chambers must, in the case 
of large colonies or swarms, use enough 
more of them to provide sufficient cubic ca- 
pacity. 

As I understand you, you think bees 
build drone comb because they want drones; 
but is it not also true that they also build 
drone comb because they want room? 

Here is an article from Mr. Shepherd, 
which would seem to show quite clearly 
that bees build drone comb because they 
want room.— ED. ] 


DRONE COMB— WHY BUILT. 


In reply to a footnote on page 841 I will 
say that the reason for so much drone comb 
in our hives is this. When our honey- flow 
is on, a good colony of bees will increase 
the weight of their hive from 10 to 14 pounds 
per day. Now, if there is any comb to be 
built it will be store or drone comb, no mat- 
ter whether you use light, medium, or heavy 
brood foundation. If the flow should not 
come with a rush, or if it should let up, the 
bees would build mostly worker comb. 
Say. does drawing the wires too tight in our 
frames cause the foundation to buckle? I 
mean where we use horizontal wiring. 
Now, if you are really sure that the wires 
drawn too tight ave the cause, just make the 
end-bars of the frames ;% or % inch thick, 
and try them, and see it buckling founda- 
tion is not athing of the past. The end- 
bars, only inch thick, are too light. 
When you pull the wire tight, the end- bars 
spring in as the bees keep adding weight. 
The end-bars spring in more and more; 
and how can buckling be helped? The wire 
slacks, and that tellsthe story. This is how 
it works with us. I lay no claim to its be- 
ing the same all over the world, for the 
world is a large place, and conditions vary. 
Rules and regulations that work well on a 
New York or Rhode Island hilltop may not 
do so well in a Florida swamp. 

Marchant, Fla. M. W. SHEPHERD. 


[Thickening the end-bars might help the 
matter to a certain extent; but is it not 
this, after all, a rather expensive expedi- 
ent? A better way is not to draw the wires 
too tight.— Ep. ] 
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Dear readers of GLEANINGS, I have some 
good news for you—yes, something that is 
worth more than honey or money or world- 


ly possessions or any thing else. I am not 
exactly sure that we shall a// rejoice, but 
I am sure we all ought to rejoice.* In the 


first place, I got hold of a letter from Bro. 
York, of the American Bee Journal, that he 
did not expect would ever be printed. I do 
not know but he will scold a little when he 
finds I have put it in GLEANINGS; but when 
he sees the good that is coming from it, I 
am sure he will say his old friend A. I. 
Root was right after all; and I do not know 
but it would be a pretty good idea for a lot 
of us to have a little experience meeting, or 
class meeting. as the Methodists call it, 
and shout praises to God for his great and 
wonderful blessings. The letter is as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Bro. Root:—I must tell you that E. Whitcomb, 
of Nebraska, has been soundly converted— tobacco and 
all the rest cleaned ont. He's praising the Lord, and 
teaching a Sunday-school class. We ought to rejoice 
that a n an like Whitcomb has yielded tothe pleadings 
of the Holy Spirit. I wish you would have him write 
his ex perience for GLEANINGS. It is interesting—yes, 
wonde ful—and might he p some other bee-keepers 
who ought to follow the same course. All honor to 
Bro. Whitcomb for taking this stand, and also for 
erecting and maintaining a family altar. Heis nota 
man to be discouraged easily, soI know he will be 
faithful and win his crown at last. 

I just thought I'd write you about this, as perhaps 
you didn’t know it. It’s too gcodto keep. 

Sincerely yours, GEORGE W. YORK. 


On receipt of the above letter} I immediate- 
ly wrote to friend Whitcomb, telling him 
that I especially wanted something for the 
Homes department of GLEANINGS, if it was 
all true, and he felt like giving it. Now, 
please do not imagine that Bro. Whitcomb 
is a very bad man, from what has been 
said. On the contrary, he has a wide cir- 
cle of friends; has filled honorably many 
very important places in the affairs of his 
State, and, if I am not mistaken, in the af- 
fairs of the nation. He occupied a very re- 
sponsible position at the Omaha exposition, 
and, I think, was also president of the 
convention held there at that time. Few 
men at the present time wield a more pow- 
erful influence among the people than Bro. 
Whitcomb. 

Now read the letter below; and may the 
Holy Spirit bless the message that Bro. 





*In fact, the Bible tells us there is joy in the pres- 
ence of the angels of God over such news as this Home 
Paper contains. 


Dear friends, this footnote is supposed to be said to 
you in Bro. York’s absence. The editor of the Amert- 
can Bee Journal may make mistakes; but after reading 
the above confidential letter, can you not all agree 
with mein saying that Bro. York means to do right? 
He means to be fair and just toward all; and may God 
spare him and bless him in working on the pages of 
the only weekly bee-journal in America. May God 
bless him in his faithful efforts vear after year, month 
after month, and week after week as he works for the 
dest interests and good of us all. 
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Whitcomb seems glad to bring to us 
each and all; for it is the finger of God that 
has done this, and not the work of man. 


Dear Brother Root:—Yours ot the 2lst received, and 
in reply I will say that, bless the Lord, the news you 
have received at Rootville was true; yes, better than 
that. I bear within my heart the witness of the Holy 
Spirit that Iam my Lord’s and he is mine. I should 
fall very short of my duty at this time were I to fail to 
bear testimony of his loving kindness in this matter. 
While I am feelingsad over the fact that almost a life- 
time, crowded with splendid opportunities, has been 
lost for God, yet I have before me the parable of the 
man who came at the eleventh hour, who also received 
his penny; and Iam determined at this time, as God 
has been so very good to me, and inasmuch as I am at 
this time in periect health, without an ache ora pain, 
that 1 will do what Ican to compensate for the time 
which has in a measure been worse than wasted. 

I bl: ss God this morning that | hada praying mcth- 
er whose prayers have followed me all through life; 
and I bless God for the praying mothers of America. 

My conversion came about in this way: The Olivers 
were holding a series of meetings at this place, and in 
comp iny with a sixteen-year old adopted daughter I 
attended, more out of curiosity than otherwise. We 
had been quitting the meetings as soon as the preach- 
ing was done: but one evening as we passed out of the 
tent and down the sidewalk the choir began to sing 
that familiar hymn, 


Just as Lam, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 


I had heard this hymn hundreds of times. I heard 
but these two lines on this cccasion; but they sank 
deep into my heart, and something kept repeating 
them to me all the way home; and duiing the night 
that followed whenever I awoke, and that was possi- 
bly a hundred times, these two lines were ringing in 
my ears, and continued to, until I got «own on my 
knees befo:e God and prayed. ‘‘O Lord, be merciful to 
mea sinner.’’ Oh how abundantly God did bless me 
when I uttered this prayer of the publican! I have re- 
peated it many times since, and received God's blessing 
as frequently as I have uttered it. 

And, again, I have another thing to be thankful for. 
Preparing myself fo: God I have left off the use of to- 
bacco, which I had used faithfully for fifty years, and 
a great deal of the time used as much asa pounda 
week. O my dear brother, 1 have so very many things 
to be thankful for that I do not know where to begin 
to enumerate them. God knows the desires of our 
hearts, and he will be able to sort them ail out in his 
ewn good time. I have gone into harness, and am 
teaching one of the most interesting bible-classes here 
in Friend that I have ever been connected with; and 
in the s udy of these lessons, in explaining them, God 
has greatly blessed not only myself, but there frequent- 
ly comes up from this interesting class a fervent 
“amen.’’ Oh what a character David was! How near 
he seemed to get to God! and when he had sinned 
against God and his fellow man he did not do as m-ny 
have since done, get as far away from God as possible, 
and goon committing other and greater sins, but he 
got right down before God and asked his forgiveness. 
And how willingly God has responded to his supplica- 
tions! Here is a character which in many ways is 
worthy of emulation. David possibly did not have the 
Christian light and influence that we have in our da 
and age. This was many years before our plan of sal- 
vation had been worked out through our Lord and Sa- 
vior Jesus Christ, and David possibly did not live in 
the light that we now have. And the Bible— what a 
wonderful book it is, as revealed to me under this new 
light and the blessings of God! How it is filled with 
biessed promises! and how prominent these promises 
stand out! and how many new things we are able to 
discover in them as we peruse them over and over 
again! and I bless God that he does interpret his own 
word to us whenever we get ourselves under the light 
which he has shed thereon. 

While I pray God that he baptize my heart with the 
Holy Ghost, and feel that he from day to day is ans- 
wering my prayers, often with the measure running 
over. yet I beg an interest in your prayers as well as 
in the prayers of all professed Christians, that I may 
ever be faithful. 

By this time you are doubtless asking what became 
of the daughter. She has not been found wanting, 
and we bow together daily around the family altar, 
and our names are inscribed side by side upon the 
church-roll. There are yet otters who are near and 
dear to us who are out of Christ; but as God does hear 
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and answer prayer it will be well with themin his own 
good time; and my faith reaches up to that blessed 
time when there will not only be joy in heaven but in 
my heart. 

I thank you heartily, Bro. Root, for your nice and 
consoling letter. There are often times in our lives 
when a good Christian word fitly spoken fairly un- 
corks the vessel which admits rich blessings to our 
souls, and this seems to have been one of them. 

Yours for God, E. WHITCOMB. 

Friend, Neb., Nov. 23, 1903. 

I took the letter over to the house, and 
read it to Mrs. Root. Before I got through 
she asked how old he was. I said I could 
not tell; but from the fact that the dear 
brother tells us he used tobacco “ faithful- 
ly ’’ for over fifty years, I imagine he must 
be about my own age. When one reads 
what he says about the two lines of that 
hymn that he kept repeating over and over 
when going home, and the two lines that 
were all night ringing in his ears, it re- 
minds us of what father Langstroth said 
about his watch that kept saying ‘‘ Quin- 
by, Quinby,’’ ail night. 

I suppose our readers would like to know 
more about the ‘‘ Olivers’’ and their work. 
Perhaps Bro. Whitcomb or somebody else 
will tell us more about them. 

By the way, since this thing has started 
is it not possible that the year 1904 may 
usher in a great wave of souls turning to 
God? Is it too much to ask God that, in- 
stead of reading in our dailies about *‘ graft- 
ing’’ in our great cities, and bribery and 
corruption, strikes, etc., we may give the 
papers some news in the line of Bro. Whit- 
comb’s new birth? May the Holy Spirit 
bless the message as it comes to the knowl- 
edge of the bee-keepers of our land. 

And now just a word to our good friend 
Whitcomb. If you go on in the spirit in 
which the above letter is written, sooner or 
later you are going to get some hard knccks. 
Satan will protest; and discouragements 
and vexations will come in upon you in 
most unexpected ways. May the Lord be 
praised for the fact that you are a hig 
broad-shouldered man, and, if I am correct, 
not easily put out, especially when you 
know you are right. Hold on to that Bible 
promise in that longest psalm of David, 
‘* Great peace have they that love thy law; 
and nothing shall offend them.’’ 

On page 60 of our issue for Jan. 15 ap- 
pears an excellent picture of friend Whit- 
comb, and it may be worth while for the 
friends to turn back and look at his picture 
while they read his letter to the readers of 
GLEANINGS. 











REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY TO KEEP IT 
HOLY. 


Dear Bro Root:—To-day was the first time I had the 
opportunity to read your Dec. lst Home Paper on the 
question of the ob ervance of the Lord’s day. I think 
itis without exception, the best paper of any that I 
have read in over four years. If the same common- 
sense interpretation of the Scripture, and its app'ica- 
tion to the problems of life, were only followed by the 
followers of Christ, a great deal of energy that is now 
wasted could be better utilized in the kingdom; and if 
the spirit of charitv with which it is saturated were 
only copied by all those who seek a solution of this 
perpiexing question it would be more in accord with 
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the profession which we make. I think your view is 
biblical, reasonable, and Christlike. 
Fraternally yours, 

Medina, Ohio, Dec. 8. 

When I read the above letter, and found 
it was from the pastor of our own church, I 
shall have to confess it was one of my 
‘“happy surprises.’’ In fact, after the pa- 
per was written I felt so much troubled 
about it I meditated carrying it to him, 
asking his opinion about it. For want of 
time I did not get around toit. Perhaps I 
may say to our readers that the writer of 
the above is about as able a man, from 
every point of view, to discuss and give an 
opinion on this ‘‘ perplexing question,’’ as 
he terms it, as any doctor of divinity or 
anybody else I know of. 


JESSE HILL. 


























HAIRY OR SAND VETCH. 

My trip to California during the past sea- 
son prevented me from making experiments 
with sandy vetch, as I proposed, but I still 
have the matter in mind. We extract the 
following from the Country Gentleman for 
Oct. 22: 

Many cover crops do not actually cover the surface 
of the soil. Soy beans and cow peas, for instance, es- 
pecially when grown in drills, leave a large part of the 
ground uncovered. The vetch lies prostrate, and by 
its rapid growth very soon puts the entire surface soil 
out of sight. This is true even when seed is grown in 
drills. 

This prostrate habit of the vetch, along with its abili- 
ty to hold fast wherever it gets a start, makes it one of 
the best possible crops to prevent erosion of soil that 
is liable to wash. One of the strongest legitimate ob- 
jections to the cultivation of orchard soils lies in the 
fact that they sometimes do wash away badly during 
the spring rains. The proper way to prevent this. of 
course, is by growing a go: d cover crop, and for this 
purpose we know of absolutely nothing so good as the 
winter vetch. 

It has often been said that the fruit-grower should 
choose one of the leguminous crops for an orchard 
cover, the reason given being that, when such a crop 
is turned under, it furnishes a considerable amount of 
nitrogen for the trees 

This nitrogen, moreover, is in a very readily availa- 
ble form, and can he made use of by the trees with 
certainty and rapidity. Among all the nitrogen-gath- 
ering cr ps, the vetch stands possibly at the head. At 
any rate. it seems to get the most nitrogen, although 
the question where it gets it remains an open one. In 
the experiments of Craig and Cavanaugh at Cornell, 
some very remarkable figures were developed. It was 
shown, for instance, that where cow peas contain an 
average of 52 pounds of nitrogen to the acre, the hairy 
vetch has secured 256 pounds 

The price of $7 a bushel. however, is not so bad as it 
seems. If one sows a bushel to the acre, then it is in- 
deed expensive, and a bushel to the acre is what has 
been frequently recommended. According to our ex- 
perience, however, the seed can be sown in drills at the 
tate of one to one and a half pecks to the acre, and 
still give a perfect cover under ordinary conditions. 
This method of handling cover crops is one concerning 
which we will have more to say at some future date.; § 


Accompanying the article in the Country 
Gentleman is a beautiful picture of a field 
of sand vetch grown for seed. 

The above figures, calling hairy vetch 
worth five times as much to plow under as 
cow peas, are pretty strong; but from what 
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I saw of it where it came up wild in my po- 
tato patch in Northern Michigan, I am in- 
clined to think it is about right. I hopea 
lot of our friends will try it on a small 
scale, even if they do not do any thing 
more. If it grows as it did upthere, a peck 
to the acre would certainly be ample seed- 
ing. I should like to know what kind of a 
crop of potatoes it would produce if turned 
under in June, in full pod and blossom. 

The following is from our friend Greiner, 
in Farm and Fireside: 

In one respect the winter(or hairy) vetch has proved 
a disappointment tome. It blooms fully and freely— 
in fact, it has been a mass of bloom beautiful to look 
upon all season long and isstill blooming; but it does 
not set,and there will not be enough seed to reseed the 
ground after the present crop is gone. Soif I want 
another patch (and I expected to plant a largerone this 
year) I shall again have to depend on the seedsman 
for the seed, and pay about $6 00 or $8 00 a bushel for it. 
Possibly the plant may produce seed more freely in 
the colder portions of Canada than here As an or- 
chard cover-crop. however, this vetch will be hard to 
beat It makes a dense mass of green stuff early in the 
season. Now that the stalks begin to die out and de- 
cay, I find the soil underneath nice, spongy. moist, and 
soft, and the wee ds thus far kept down or choked out. 
There is no question in my mind that when the vetch 
crop has died down, the soil will be in better condition 
than before. 

At our place in Northern Michigan it 
produces seeds in the greatest profusion. 
In fact, there are so many little seeds that 
it seems to me they must be valuable as 
feed for stock. I notice some of the seed 
catalogs are offering the seed at $8.00 per 


100 lbs. 








THE SILK INDUSTRY OF BELDING, IONIA 
CO., MICH. 


In one respect I am quite fortunate in my 
Notes of Travel; for if I make any mis- 
takes, there are plenty of friends always 
ready and willing to set me right. And let 
me say here that one who travels with auto- 
mobile or bicycle is often puzzled to know 
the name of a town he is riding through. 
On the railways we have the names of the 
towns in plain letters on the station build- 
ings; and I have often wished there might 
be some place in every town to give its 
name. The following letters explain the 
matter. I give all three of them because 
each one contains some valuable fact omit- 
ted by the others. 


In your accourt of recent trip through Michigan you 
give to Greenville, Montcalm Co., credit for the 
“beautiful large factories producing silk, etc.” B. u 
were entirely mistaken as to the locality. The “silk 
city’ you saw was the city of Belding, Ionia Co., my 
market town. There are three large silk-factories, 
employing about 400 girls each, and several other 
(wood) factories employing about 1000 men. We con- 
sider this Belding of ours the future fine big town of 
this section. The silk-dealers of New York and Chi- 
cago, Belding Brothers and Richardson, have their 
headquarters here; and whatever silk thread you see 
with their names on is made here. The Belding 
Brothers. several of them, were born and raised ona 
farm just north of the city. HARMON SMITH. 

Orleans, Mich., Nov. 4. 


You ask for information in regard to the silk-factory 
in Michigan. The factory was started a good deal as 
you started the bee supply business, by two boys, or, 
rather, when they were boys they started to peddle 
silk thread. 
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They have a lot of women working for them, and 
their rules are such as to elevate young ladies’ minds. 
Taking it all in all, itis one of the most refined facto- 
ties in existence. ROYAL HADLEY. 

Manistee, Mich. 


You spoke ofa silk-factory in Greenville, Mich. I 
woul say this. I believe Greenville has no silk-fac- 
tory. But in Belding, a tcwn a few miles distant, 
there are three or four large factories. While visiting 
there last Augusta friend of mine took me through 
one of them, and it wasa grand sight, well worth 
one’s time. Mostly girls are employed —I should 
think at least three or four hundred. 

Valparaiso, Ind. GERNAL SLAWSON. 


Many thanks, friends, for setting me 
right; but, true to my nature (I am Yan- 
kee born, you may remember), I am not at 
all satisfied with the answer to my first 
question. Now, where dces this factory get 
its raw material? Do they grow mulberry- 
trees and raise silkworms? Years ago we 
sold large numbers of a little book by Nellie 
Rossiter, about the care of silkworms. But 
the matter somehow dropped out of sight, 
because we were told the care of silkworms 
had never been made a success in America. 
Does the material needed for these great 
factories come from across the seas? Who 
will answer this question? 




















Ernest is off on a vacation of two weeks, 
and I am taking the liberty tocollect favor- 
able reports in regard to bee- keeping from 
different parts of our land. I do not know 
how long this department will be kept up; 
but I do think it is an excellent idea to 
compare notes and let people know what is 
being done, even on a small scale, in the 
way of getting honey in all sorts of locali- 
ties. Please make your reports brief, so 
we can get in a good many of them. A 
postal card is quite large enough. The 
first one below is a good sample, and is 
interesting to me because the honey crops 
have been mostly poor in Florida for a good 
many years. There is another thing that 
interests me particularly. Friend M. has 
a Florida home, and a northern one in Ton- 
togany, Ohio. He migrates back and forth 
every spring and fall; and his Florida 
home is a very pretty/place, I can assure 
you, for I have been there.—A. I. R. 


Mr E.R Root:—If your father comes south, tell him 
I shou'd be pleased to have him call and see me again. 
My bees here did finely this summer. 

Sorrento, Fla., Nov. 30. R. L. MCCOLLEY. 


[Here is another:] 
184 LBS. PER COLONY, AND INCREASED FROM 31 To 36. 


I send you my report this year, with 31 colonies to 
start with. We have waited nine years for this crop of 
honey. I ran 15 for comb, and got 2100 Ibs.: 16 for ex- 
tracted, and got #600 Ibs., or an average of 184 lbs. per 
colony, spring count ; increased to only 36. 

Rockton, Ill , Dec. 7. R. GAMMON. 








